CAVIARE  TO  CAPITAL

Seventy miles west of Chains, linked by the coastal
road, we came upon hot sulphur springs. Little use had
hitherto been made of the medicinal properties of the waters,
until the Shah's Five Year Plan to develop the coast
embraced a large hydro and spa, built on the generous
scale ever associated with Iran.

"A spa?" asked Rumi. "Is not that a haven where
people drink their bath water?'5

We came to an obscure village, which he told us was
Ab-i-Garm. But where was the great hotel of which we
had heard so much ? We drove on for a couple of miles.
Suddenly we saw a veritable palace.

To credit Iran with an eye only for size would be to
label her Victorian, for her dignity and beauty have ever
been in the grand manner. When her sons conceived a
plan, at least they achieved a landscape setting, as became
a nation of poesy and romance. A Persian garden always
has running water. Even Timurlane surrounded his
pyramids of skulls with flower-bordered streams, which
brought such fame to his capital city that her name,
Samarkand, remained a melody to poets for all time.

We mounted the spacious hotel drive, overlooking mile
upon mile of gardens, sweeping down to the Caspian where
white horses rode in the wind. On both sides of the drive
stood fountains, one with girl figures diving into the water,
the other with boys'. But the enchantment of distance
slowly lost hold in domestic detail. Splendour of vast
enterprise and beauty sank all too soon in the tragedy of
drainage and dirt. The grace of fine design vanished at
close quarters, offensive to eye and nose alike. The
pretentious front entrance of the hotel was locked. We
tried the back with more success. After washing our
hands in a dirty little tin bowl, under sanitary conditions
best not described, we suffered an oily and execrable
luncheon, badly served; and were not sorry to continue on
our way. The road hugged the sea as far as Chalus, over